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Cultural Exchanges 


In 1953, when Joseph Stalin died, the new Soviet rulers revived the ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
hoax in order to buy time for themselves at home. 


DAN SMOOT 


One way to break the back of anti-communist movements everywhere and to discourage 
revolt inside the Soviet empire was to get western leaders — particularly the President of the 
United States — to make a dramatic public show of friendly cooperation with the Kremlin 
rulers. 


At first, President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles said that President Eisen- 
hower had no intention of meeting the Soviet rulers in a big-power conference. 


But the pressures were tremendous. 


_ Bringing about a meeting between President Eisenhower and the new Kremlin rulers 
replaced anti-McCarthyism as a number one objective of all communists. 


In America, the communist party hammered this idea in the Daily Worker and in its 
other official news organs. 


Communist camp followers in the liberal press picked up the idea and advanced it. 


By early 1954, President Eisenhower was talking about working out a modus vivendi 
with Soviet rulers. 


In July, 1955, the Geneva conference was held — and front pages of communist papers 
carried pictures of Krunchy, Bulgy, and Ike, grinning and drinking toasts together. 


Concerning this Geneva meeting, Nikolai Khokhlov, former Soviet intelligence officer, 
said: 
“The idea of the United States as a country of freedom is still very deep in the minds of the common 
people in the Soviet Union. 


“That was why Mr. Khrushchev was so anxious to shake hands with Mr. Dwight Eisenhower: to 
show the people in his own country that even the President of the United States approves of the 
Soviet system.... 
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“(When the West entertains Soviet leaders) it’s a 
crime, not just a mistake. You see, even to ignore a 
criminal helps him. To associate with him makes him 
stronger.” 


One of the commitments made at the 
Geneva Conference in 1955 was that the gov- 
ernments of the United States and the Soviet 
Union would work out a formal agreement for 
“cultural exchanges” between the two nations. 


Immediately, before any formal negotia- 
tions began, there was a great rash of “‘delega- 
tion” exchanges of all kinds: farmers, church- 
men, businessmen, artists, athletes; and every 
exchange, supported by the prestige of Ameri- 
can officialdom, served to show happy commu- 
nists as people just like us Americans who want 
to work and build and live in peace. 


In February, 1956, Nikita Khrushchev, in 
his report to the governing body of the Soviet 
communist party, emphasized these cultural 
exchanges as a prime means of weakening the 
United States and strengthening world social- 
ism. Everyone with a grain of sense knew this, 
of course; but we continued our negotiations 
for a formal cultural exchange agreement. 
Then, in November, 1956, the Soviets in 
Hungary once again revealed themselves as the 
ugliest barbarians in history. We temporarily 
suspended our negotiations for “cultural ex- 
changes” with them. 


But not for long. 


The American Bar Association’s special re- 
port on communism for 1958 (See this Report, 
November 3, 1958) revealed that “cultural 
exchange” with America had become (and 
remains) one of the Kremlin’s major weapons 
against us. The Soviets would not let a little 
thing like their butchery of Hungarians stand 
in the way of their campaign against America. 


On June 2, 1957, Khrushchev appeared on 
American television screens, through the cour- 
tesy of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
called for more cultural exchanges. 
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Dutifully, the American government took 
the initiative and reopened formal negotiations. 


By the end of 1957, the communists were 
growing impatient. On December 22, 1957, 
the Communist Daily Worker urged wide- 
spread cultural exchange between Americans 
and Soviets. 


On January 27, 1958, the United States 
signed a two-year cultural-exchange agree- 
ment with the Soviets. 


Ambassador William S. B. Lacy was chief 
negotiator for the United States. The late 


Soviet Ambassador Zaroubin negotiated for 
the “other side.” 


On February 2, 1958, Ambassador Lacy 
spoke to the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton, telling the newspapermen how he did it. 


It was a long speech. But if you study it 
carefully, you will find that the ambassador 
gave little information about the terms of the 
agreements. He merely listed the various fields 
of endeavor which would be represented in the 
exchanges — art, music, motion pictures, 
athletics, industry, science, broadcasting, and 
so on. 


Ambassador Lacy spent most of his time 
telling the newspaper people what a great 
thing had been accomplished by the signing of 
this cultural exchange agreement. 


He spoke of the American-Soviet agreement 
as an “event in history,” in terms indicatin; 
that he considered it a major event, a diplo. 
matic accomplishment of towering impor 
tance. He thanked all who had helped mak : 
this great thing possible. 


He started by thanking the press 0° 
America: 


“It is appropriate to start with the press, not ju ! 
because we meet in the press club, but because you d: | 
play a vital part. Someone remarked the other dc 
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that we had used up most of our credit with you in 
begging you to let us negotiate quietly until an agree- 
ment could actually be signed. Premature publicity 
might well have spoiled it all. Professionally and per- 
sonally we are all grateful. Your cooperation was a 
service to your country as well as a credit to your 
profession. 


“If the press has played its part in hel ping to bring 
this agreement into being, it now has a further role to 
play in helping the nation ‘to understand it, and its 
implications. The fact that the negotiations were pri- 
vate does not meam that any of the provisions are 
secret, That is the reason why we of the State De part- 
ment welcome this opportunity to discuss it with you 
here today.” 


This is the upside-down language of bu- 
reaucracy in our time. 


A primary duty of a free press in a free 
society is to find out what government is doing 


and report it, so that the people will know 


what is going on. Mr. Lacy praises the press for 
shirking its duty—for remaining quiet so that 
the public would not know what government 
was doing until its doings were an accom- 
plished fact. Then government calls represent- 
atives of the press in, butters them up about 
their “‘contribution” to the accomplishment of 
something great, and appeals to their patriot- 
ism to play their “further role... in helping 
the nation to understand” — that is, to propa- 
gandize the public into believing that the 
doings of government are worthy and wonder- 
ful, deserving support. 


An editorial in the March 29, 1958, issue of 
che Manchester Union Leader indicates how 
much the United States had to give, and how 
‘ittle it got, in the cultural exchange deal with 
‘he Soviets. Ambassador Lacy, in his speech to 
‘he National Press Club, had touched on this 
lightly, saying only: 


“It must be clearly understood that the United States 
«id not get all they wanted in this negotiation. Neither 
«id the Soviets. And yet I am sure both sides are satis- 
j ed that they gained something worthwhile.” 
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The Union Leader editorial said: 


“When the United States entered into its recent 
cultural exchange agreement with Soviet Russia, most 
of the press dutifully withheld from you news of the 
more alarming aspects of this arrangement. 


“Did you know, for instance, that the main pur pose 
of the cultural exchange program is to soften the 
American attitude toward the Communist regime? 
Did you know that, in concluding this agreement, we 
dropped all of our major demands, including our 
request for free exchange of political commentary 
and political speeches, free sale of periodicals, a halt 
to the jamming of Voice of America broadcasts? ... 
Did you know that Russia categorically denied every 
request we made for permission to visit large areas of 
Russia? Did you know that Russia reserved the right 
to veto any movies and the texts of any radio broad- 
casts they dislike? 


“Did you know that, under this cultural exchange 
program, we are forbidden to attempt to influence 
the Soviet tourists, that no American with a Soviet 
background can be hired as a guide and inter preter, 
while American tourists, fooled by the red carpet 
treatment, can be propagandized at will? 


“This is another one of those ‘reciprocal’ agree- 
ments where we give and the Communists take. Can 


the Kremlin be blamed for simply capitalizing on our 
stupidity?” 


Motion Picture Exchange 


In the light of later events, one passage in 
Ambassador Lacy’s speech to the National 
Press Club is especially interesting: 


“I should like to salute the patriotic manner in 
which the entire motion-picture industry closed its 
ranks and offered its services, not only to the success- 
ful conclusion of this agreement, but more impor- 
tantly, to its effective execution.” 


That’s what Ambassador Lacy said on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1958. 
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Nine months later, it was apparent that the 
“ranks” of “the entire motion-picture indus- 
try” were not entirely “closed” in support of 
the motion-picture exchange deal which the 
State Department had worked out. 


In November, 1958, State Department off- 
cials held a special meeting in Washington, to 
put pressure on the motion picture industry 
for “‘co-operation.” The State Department had 
invited 52 of America’s major motion picture 
exhibitors to the meeting. Fifteen came, say- 
ing they represented all the others. 


Here is what Sarah McClendon, reporting 
for the Manchester Union Leader, said (in her 
column of November 17, 1958) about the 
meeting: 


“The U. S. State Department told motion picture 
exhibitors of this country yesterday at a called meeting 
at the State Department that ‘your government wants 
you to distribute Soviet films in this country,’ 


“When some of the 15 exhibitors present raised 
the point that such exhibition of Soviet films might 
be misunderstood by the public, they were assured by 
Eric Johnston, president of their parent trade associ- 
ation in Washington, who often does odd jobs for 
the Eisenhower administration, that the government 
would see that they are protected against such criti- 


“T he State Department's personal ambassador, Wil- 
liam S. B. Lacy, his red moustache points twitching, 
first told reporters that the exhibitors had unani- 
mously agreed to show the films. Upon further ques- 
tioning by reporters, however, he admitted the exhibi- 
tors said they were ready to cooperate with their gov- 
ernment in public service enterprises to help under- 
standing between Soviet Russia and the United States, 
if that is what their government wanted them to do. 
Then they said they would look at the pictures and 
decide later if they wanted to show them. 


“Lacy used the term, ‘when the exhibitors heard 
that they have got to show the films, they expressed 
unanimity of agreement.’ 


“Asked by the Union Leader corres pondent what he 
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meant by the phrase, ‘got to, Lacy hastily retracted 


“The State De partment yesterday put its entire pres- 
tige and force apparently to bear upon the exhibitors. 
(Assistant) Secretary of State Christian Herter of 
Massachusetts, opened the meeting by telling exhibi- 
tors that the exchange of film was only part of a 
many-sided exchange agreement between the two 
countries and that this agreement could not be car- 
ried out unless the United States motion picture com- 
panies would agree to exhibit and distribute the Rus- 
sian films throughout this country. 


“Herter told the assembled men that he considered 
the use of these films to be a ‘landmark’ of the bridge 
of understanding between the two countries. 


“The department officials have already met with 
distributors and independents in the business. (Eric ) 
Johnston, who is president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, negotiated the agreement, 
then told the major companies, which are members of 
his association, that they must agree to take these 
pictures. 


“Some of the exhibitors told the State Department 
yesterday that it would be easier for them to approach 
this matter with the public in mind, if the films from 
Russia were allowed to be distributed in the normal 
flow of film to movie houses and not set aside for 
special distribution. 


“Turner Shelton, director of motion pictures for 


the USIA (United States Information Agency), who — 


joined with (Eric) Johnston in drawing the U. S.- 
Soviet Agreement, was asked by the exhibitors how 
the government would protect them from objections 
raised by the American public to the showing of Soviet 
films. Shelton replied the government might follow 
several methods. It might write a letter to the exhibi- 
tor asking him to show the film, or it might get some 
high government official to make a statement in favor 
of the showing....” 


Mr. Turner Shelton’s enthusiasm for get- 
ting Soviet films shown in America is puzzling, 
because Mr. Shelton is officially on record to 
the effect that all Soviet films are communist 


propaganda. 


In 1955——when the United States Informa- 
cion Agency was asking Congress to provide a 
special aircraft carrier which USIA could con- 
vert into a floating moving-picture theatre to 
ase in various places to “combat communist 
oropaganda films”—Turner Shelton, in charge 
of USIA’s motion picture section, appeared 
sefore a House appropriations subcommittee 
and testified that the colossal appropriation for 
an aircraft carrier was vital and necessary 
because it was the best way for America to 
combat the communist propaganda of Soviet 
movies, being distributed in Asia and the Mid- 
dle East. 


We spend American tax money to protect 
the rest of the world against communist 
propaganda in Soviet movies; then we use tax 
money, plus the force and prestige of govern- 
ment, to compel American exhibitors to show 
the same communist propaganda to Americans 
— and we use the force and prestige of gov- 
ernment to convince Americans that the Soviet 
films are “cultural” and that it is patriotic to 
support their distribution in America. 


Here is how the New York Times reported 
on the special State Department meeting at 
which Eric Johnston, Ambassador Lacy, and 
Shelton Turner put pressure on American 
movie exhibitors to support their “cultural” 
exchange deal with the Soviets: 


“The Government offered the nation's movie exhibi- 
tors publicized security clearances today to overcome 
their edginess about showing a new group of Soviet 
films.... 


“Unable to compel showings here, the Government 
is faced with the problem of getting the Soviet movies 
into American theatres in face of the exhibitor’s natu- 
rl reluctance to take a commercial risk on foreign 
fi'ms and his natural nervousness about possible pub- 
lic censure.” 


Our “leaders” labor under heavy handicaps. 
They cannot — not yet, that is — always use 
a club to compel submission and support from 
citizens, as their Soviet counterparts can do. 
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They must resort to the slower technique of 
brainwashing the public with lies. 


Scattered Brains and Culture | 


William H. Mooring, writing in the Tablet, 
March 22, 1958, said: 


President Eisenhower expressed the hope that a 
United States State De partment deal to exchange mov- 
ies and TV shows with Soviet Russia might “ promote 
better understanding between the American and Rus- 


people.” 


This column asked who was kidding whom. If the 
Russians took any of our films they would make them 
serve (as they have in the past) as anti-American prop- 
aganda. They would send us only such Russian films 
as gild the lily for communism.... 


W. A. Schar per, editor of The Hollywood Reporter, 
has since blown the lid off .. . this “Russian hoax.” 


He says: 


“Hollywood actually got mouse-trapped by the 
State Department in which there obviously still is a 
scattering of scattered-brained, one-world schemers or 
dreamers.” 


Mr. Schar per reveals that the major Hollywood film 
companies were dragged into this cultural scheme 
because President Eisenhower named Motion Picture 
Association president Eric Johnston head of the 
United States mission which would expedite the ex- 
change. Johnston descended from the airy clouds of 
cultural relationship long enough to assert the film 
interchange would be commercial. 


However, the American film companies have now 
discovered that the Russians will not buy — either for 
dollars or rubles which can be converted — any Ameri- 
can films. They merely wish to swap pictures. On their 
own terms of course! 


They wanted 12 films from M.G.M....M.G.M.... 
scrutinized its product hard because it didn’t want to 
deliver into the hands of the USSR films the Kremlin 
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could mutate and warp into its own ideological de- 
signs. Then M.G.M. began talking money and learned 
pointblank that all the Russians proposed to give in 
return were Russian films to show in the U.S.A..... 


When the Russians occupied Austria after World 
War II, they ‘found’ 11 pre-war M.G.M. movies. These 
they showed all over Russia and various satellite states 
without ever paying M.G.M. a single dollar. M.G.M. 
protests through our State De partment were shrugged 


off... 


The worst danger .. . is not that Hollywood may get 
no money out of the Russians, but that the Kremlin 
film experts will distort any American films sent to 
Russia, deceptively translating the soundtracks, cut- 
ting and adding sequences, to make use of them in the 
Soviet’s never-abating “Hate America” campaign. 


Hedda Hopper, in her October 29, 1958, 
column about Hollywood, said: 


Well, the Russians have fleeced us again. They've 
bought “The Great Caruso,” “Lili,” “Marty,” “Roman 
Holiday,” “Old Man and the Sea,” and “Oklahoma,” 
for $60,000 a film, and $67,000 for those on wide 
screen. This hardly pays for the film used in them, let 
alone for the talent. That's the little cultural relations 
deal Eric Johnston made. 


Though I haven’t seen it admitted, or even 
mentioned, anywhere, there is one feature of 
this whole deal which, I am sure, goes without 
saying: the scatter-brains in our State Depart- 
ment who are forcing American movie exhibi- 
tors to distribute communist propaganda for 
the Kremlin, and compelling the American 
moving picture industry to sell film to the 
Soviets at below cost, will not risk loss of 
support by permitting the American industry 


to suffer financially. Somewhere, among the 


tons of tax money which State Department 
spends for the benefit of one-world socialism, 
will be funds to reimburse American film pro- 
ducers who are forced to sell film to the Krem- 
lin for less than American exhibitors must pay. 
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Sinister — or Stupid? 


The American Bar Association’s 1958 report 
on communism says: 


“Every single delegate from Russia or a satellite 
country ...(is) either a member of the Soviet secret 
police or the Soviet espionage apparatus. The primary 
activity of every one of Moscow’s ‘cultural’ delegates 
while in this country is to promote the communist 
world revolution....Every Soviet football team, 
every athlete competing at an international sport 
event, Soviet scientists attending a Congress abroad, 
the Moscow ballet performing in a western capital 
or a group of Soviet artists at a film festival are 
invariably accompanied by special agents of the 
Soviet secret police.... 


“In past years of the exchange, secret police have 
passed as farmers, ice-skaters, clergymen, and scien- 
tists for the purpose of conducting espionage opera- 
tions in this country....” 


There is more to it than that, however. 


One fact of importance is that our govern- 
ment has no business negotiating cultural deals 
or people-to-people programs or any other kind 
of “exchange” agreements with the Soviets (or 
with any other government, for that matter). 


The making of such an agreement implies 
to all the world that the people of America are 
in the same status as the people of the Soviet 
Union: namely, that their cultural, profes- 
sional, economic, agricultural, scientific, anc 
social activities — that all aspects of their live: 
— are controlled by government and that they 
can have only such “exchanges” with foreig:: 
people as their government permits an! 
arranges. 


Americans are supposed to be free peopl: 
who can have whatever “cultural” exchang: 
with foreign people they want. Before we per- 
mitted our government to use our money t) 
promote one-world socialism and to dominat 
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every facet of our lives, we Americans, as free 
seople, did have widespread exchange of ideas 
ind culture with all other peoples; and Amer- 
ca was generally loved and respected in the 
world. Since we have turned our “cultural 
relations” over to those odd people who run 
yur governmental establishment— particularly 
the State Department — American prestige 
ibroad has sunk to its lowest point in history. 


Yet, there is even more to the “cultural 
exchange” hoax than a violation of American 
constitutional principles. There is something 
incredibly sinister—or unbelievably stupid— 
about it. 


Do you remember when our postwar for- 
eign aid program — the Marshall Plan — was 
announced in 1948? 


It was difficult at first for many Americans 
to understand why they should sacrifice a 
heavy percentage of their income, mortgage 
the future of their own children, and convert 
their federal government into a global give- 
away agency to make life easier for people 
abroad. 


But it was all explained to them very simply: 


they had to make these sacrifices in order to 
check the spread of communism. 


Yet, somehow, communism seemed to pros- 
per from America’s anti-communist efforts. 
Although the UN had been formed to keep 
peace in the world, communism was gobbling 
up the world in great chunks. American 
foreign aid merely seemed to accelerate the 
process. 


This called for new programs of foreign 
spending and foreign meddling and new waves 
of propaganda to convince Americans that 
communism would devour them if they did 
not make new sacrifices. 


We Americans have adopted permanent 
peacetime military conscription — something 
as alien to basic American principles as com- 
munism itself. 


We have stationed drafted American soldiers 
all over the earth to stand as guardians of peo- 
ple who will not endure the burdens of defend- 
ing themselves — people who, while accepting 
our gifts and military protection, dislike us for 
the sacrifices we make in their interest. 


We have abandoned the basic American 
principle of benign neutrality toward the rest 
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of the world. We are now so involved in so 

many mutual defense pacts, alliances, and communists. 

multi-nation organizations that America is in- 

volved in every blood-letting that occurs any- There can no longer be any doubt about it: 
where on earth. communism is bad. 


We have accepted the endless and bottom- On all sides and by all available means, we 
less responsibility of feeding and arming and _ are told that practically every thing our gov- 
defending countless millions of people on all | ernment asks us to do is in the interest of fight- 
the continents and across all the oceans and ‘8 Communism. 


seas of the earth. Yet, now — while still crushing us with 


In Korea, we were subjected to the acid test:  ‘@X® fight communism — our government 
takes more of our taxes to force upon us a 


= sacrificed me only a and our massive communist propaganda program, 

principles, but the lives of our soldiers. under the guise of cultural exchange, which is 

keyed to one objective: convincing Ameri- 

How have we been persuaded to do all of cans that communism has produced a dynamic 

this? We were told that we had to do it, in _ society of healthy and happy people in Russia. 
order to resist communism. 


For 11 years, every program that the gov- 
ernment has wanted to put over — whether it Bound Volumes 


was the extension of social security, the accu- 1918 


mulating of more national debt, the building 
of dams, the signing of more treaties, the com- — Ser 
: 1, 1959, delivery. 


mitting of more American soldiers to service 


on foreign soil, or the joining of some new Price: $10.00. 
international organization — has been imposed 
on the American people with the threat that if Volumes for 1957 are still available. Vol- 


they did not support this new program they umes for previous years have been sold out. 
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